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Faint Ribbon Ne’er Won Fair Favor 


The Unfinished Product Butters No Parsnips 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


Vice President of the Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N.Y. 


HE other day I was shown a typed paper 

| that had been prepared for a contest. It 

was well arranged, had fancy borders 

and everything, but there was one devastating 

fault—the ribbon was so weak that it could not 

stand alone. And that reminded me of a recent 
incident. 

A short time ago I was going over some old 
oil paintings and picked up one that was very 
intriguing. I said to my wife, “That is an odd 
painting; isn’t it—quite modernistic ?” 

“That isn’t a painting,” she said (I believe 
she also mentioned the word “nit-wit” in con- 
nection with her observation, but I hope I am 
mistaken about that!), “it’s an old canvas 
from which I have tried to scrape the original 
unsatisfactory sketch; all you see is the 
residue.” 

Anyway, this piece of typewriting reminded 
me of the “residue.” It appeared to have been 
sent to the laundry once too often, or else 
wasn't sunfast, or something! But it had one 
advantage (perhaps): It initiated a thought. 
What is it about a piece of typing that makes 
it rise superior to its fellows? I won't discuss 
that point; I would rather take the negative 
side of the question, because it will keep us 
out of generalizing. 


It’s Not Only Poor Technique That 
Mars the Typed Page 


Mr. Harold Smith, in his article in the 
December number has already gone into the 
question of “technique,” as such, and has 
given you the very latest psychology in that 
important matter. I hope you have been 
sitting up nights, pondering what he said 
and putting it into operation every day 


since you read it. So, I'll not take up any 
more “fingering” problems, but some of the 
things that detract from the value of the 
finished product. I shall dismiss the ques 
tion of faint’ ribbon, because it is obvious 
that a whisper never wins the attention that 
deep-toned oratory does. If you do not believe 
this, note the number of people who keep 
their radios tuned up so that everyone in the 
block gets the program whether he wants it 
or not. Here, then, are some other things 
that mar the beauty of typing: 


Erasures That Look as if They Had Been 
Made with a Scrubbing Brush 


Your teacher may not approve ot your using 
the eraser, and certainly not in the early 
stages of your learning, where you are cap 
tivated—let us hope—with the prob!em ot 
learning the correct technique of operation 
That is a job in itself, and we need not be 
concerned about erasing, for at that stage it 
would be a waste of time. (An erasure never 
corrects faulty technique, anyway; an error 
only reveals the fault.) Later, of course, you 
will come to the point of practical applica 
tion of your typing skill in writing letters and 
so on. Here erasing is a necessity, the more 
infrequent, of course, the better. Erasures 
should be made neatly, so that all trace of 
them is removed; they should have a “school- 
girl complexion.” Of course it is hardly neces 
sary to mention how costly an erasure is in 
time—as, for example, if you are making 
several carbon copies and the correction has 
to be made on all copies. Erasures are neces- 
sary, because no business man will put up 
with the waste of stationery, to say nothing 
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of time, in rewriting a good part of a letter, 
when a neat erasure will serve the purpose. 

A “strike-over” is inexcusable, except per- 
haps in copy going to a printer or to a news- 
paper, when time is more important than 
actual neatness. Even neat erasures will not 
“get by” in many business documents, for they 
show a change, and a change is always viewed 
with suspicion 


Then There Are “Punctur-ation” Marks 


This means, naturally, that these characters 
have been struck so viciously that they punc- 
ture the paper, and put dents in the cylinder of 
the machine, which in turn affects the quality 
of the type impressions. A punctuation mark 
denotes a pause; therefore, pause long enough 
to tap the key with a light stroke 


The lacillating Right Margin 


Vacillating because it stops at one place and 
again somewhere else, staggering all over the 
place without rhyme or reason. One cure for 
a ragged right margin is to set your margin 
stop a few spaces beyond the longest pre- 
determined line and then as soon as the bell 
rings return the carriage, always treating 
words with due respect, finishing them if there 
is space, or dividing them according to the 
rules. A swift glance at the line of writing 
after the bell rings will show you how many 
more spaces you can go without making the 
gaps in the right margin unnecessarily wide 
or frequent 


Scotch-Top Margins 


Ii you value the appearance of typed 
material you cannot afford to be unduly 
economical of the margins. Many typists seem 
to think that the paper supply is running short, 
and therefore start the first line as “close” 
to the top of the page as it will go. The rule 
is that margins all around a piece of typing 
should be approximately equal, but the bottom 
margin may be somewhat wider. There should 
be at least a three-quarter inch margin at the 
top, and wider than this if the pages of a 
document are to be fastened together. Bottom 
margins should not have the appearance of 
winding up in the basement ! 


The Paucity of Words on the Second Page 


We frequently see the seccnd page of a 
letter that contains only a line, or a part of 
a line, followed by the complimentary closing 
and signature. This gives a very bad im- 
pression. If your work is not carefully 
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planned this will occur often, and sometimes 
you may find yourself at the end of a letter 
with no place for the signature! Learn to 
estimate the space requirements and you can 
avoid this. 


The Rise and Fall of Capitals 


Optimistic capitals that soar to dizzy heights 
above the line of writing or downheartedly 
reflect the effects of the economic depression 
should be studiously avoided. The correct 
way to type a capital, or other shift character, 
is to depress the appropriate shift key and 
strike the desired letter or character at about 
the same time. It is a nice little problem in 
technique, but easy when you acquire the 
correct rhythm. Be sure, however, that the 
shift-key mechanism “touches bottom” before 
striking the letter key. The sound of the 
letter key striking is a signal to release the 
shift. The principal reason for capitals being 
out of alignment is that the shift key is re- 
leased before the letter key reaches its 
objective 


The Never-Ending Line 


In reading—and we must always take into 
account the person who is to read the letter 
or other typewritten matter—it is much easier 
to follow fairly short lines than long ones 
When using a machine with large type, a line 
should never be longer than seven inches, and 
if your machine is equipped with elite type 
six inches is about the limit for comfort in 
reading. In letters, the length of line is de 
termined by the amount of typewritten matter 
to be placed on the page. Learn to estimate 
the typing space requirements for a given 
number of lines of shorthand. This can be 
determined by typing a page of your notes, 
counting the number of words you write to a 
column in the notebook, and getting the pro- 
portion between this and the typewritten copy. 
That will guide you approximately in the 
future. 


Carbons that Harbor a Road Map 


To remove your paper from the machine 
and find that the carbon has left a distinct 
but uninterpretable road map on the carbon 
copy may be a shock to you, but it is easily 
explained. You have been careless in inserting 
the “pack,” and the carbon sheets have become 
wrinkled. Carbons require respectful treat 
ment; they also need frequent replacement 
See that the carbons are straight and un- 
wrinkled, that they are put away carefully 
after use, and that the “pack” goes into the 
machine smoothly. 
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Perhaps, when you are making several 
carbon copies, you have had difficulty in 
getting the “pack” inserted evenly. Try this 
method: Fold and crease the long way a 
strip of typing paper about two inches deep 
and eight and one-half inches wide; slip this 
over the top of your pack and see that all 
sheets fit snugly into the crease. Then care 
fully feed the “pack” through far enough so 
that the paper strip may be removed, turn th« 
whole back to the proper starting point—and 
there you are! 

You can use all the surface on a carbon 
sheet by shifting it as you make up a “pack” 
so that the top is about one line-space below 
the top edge of the paper ; then shifting it down 
slightly with each use thereafter. By putting 
the carbon in at the same place each time, 
the surface of the carbon naturally becomes 
worn off at equal line divisions, and a section 
of perfectly good carbon is left between the 
lines 


The Curving Bottom Line 


If you have had much experience in typ 
ing—especially when making several carbon 
copies—you undoubtedly have encountered the 
tragedy of seeing your last line on the page 
give a correct imitation of the curve the stock 
market took in 1929—only not so precipitately 
or disastrously, perhaps. Anyway, it is a con 
tingency to be reckoned with. Prevention is 
always better than cure. By carefully mark 
ing with a light pencil mark the place at 
which you wish your page to stop, and also 
measuring the distance from the top at which 
to start, you can always prevent this curving 
tendency on the last line and save yourself a 
great deal of trouble in recopying 


The Purloined Space 


Phrasing is perfectly proper in shorthand 
or in speaking, but it does not work very well 
in typing. Check up on your technique of 
thumb-spacing—always using the right thumb, 
ind keeping the left thumb out of the way. 
Make a distinct, positive stroke on the space 
bar until you acquire the habit—and the 
“purloined space” will be a thing of the past. 
If you are using rhythm records to assist 
you in acquiring correct stroking, the space 
bar is entitled to a beat the same as any 
letter key 


Blonde or Brunette Impressions? 


Whether you “prefer blondes” or not is 
beside the point, but the typing that shows a 
variegated combination of light and dark letter 
impressions never makes a hit with anybody. 
This sort of effect is generally caused by 
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using a “hop-skip-and-jump” rhythm. If you 
find your typing is not even in touch, try 
using a little more force, and aim to get com 
plete control of your technique in stroking. 
A positive stroke is better in any event, since 
it removes the possibility of tapping a key 
so lightly that no impression whatever is 
made; the key starts on its way and stops 
before contacting the ribbon 


Solid Phalanzxes of Type 


You may never have ridden on a New York 
subway, but, just as a matter of intormation, 
people are packed in upright like sardines in 
a can—as deflated as a 1931 dollar—so tightly 
that when the doors are opened at a station, 
they pop out like a Jack-in-the-box. Typing 
that gives an impression of being crowded is 
very inartistic, hard to read, and monotonous 
If your typing is to be effective, it must carry 
an invitation to the reader to peruse it; it 
must be easy to read. Double spaces between 
paragraphs, wide margins all around, help 
Che frequent use of paragraphing also opens 


up the matter and makes it easy to read 


Paragraphs are made when the _ subject 


and often merely for looks 





changes 
“THHit-and-Run” Spelling 


Some typists are impulsive They type a 
word in the first letter sequence that pops int 
their consciousness—only to regret it later 
But this is not always true; there are certain 
patterns of letter combinations that occur so 
frequently that they have become automatic 
have become kinzsthetically fixated—which, 
in plain language, means that a particular 
order of letters has become so much a matter 
of habit that, when a somewhat similar com 
bination of letters occur, habit runs away with 
the show. One of the steps in the direction 
of a cure for this is to give conscious atten 
tion to the typing of any word that even 
momentarily casts a shadow of doubt in your 
mind as to the correct order of the letters 

Any word that you misspell or mistype 
should be the subject of special practice; type 
it over and over again until you know the 
pattern. The division of words at the end of 
lines is an operation that puzzles nearly 
everyone except good stenographers, printers, 
and proofreaders. But it is one that is con 
stantly present in typing. Consequently you 
should give some attention to this. Study the 
rules for word division in your typing book. 
There are some helpful hints on page 348, too 


And Remember This 


Pride in performance goes before a rise 
in wages. 
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The Ideal Secretary 


ISS KATHERINE L. KRAMER, Academy, a training school for ofhcers of 


who learned her shorthand, type our country’s merchant marine service. 

writing, and other secretarial skills She was a model student, well liked by her 
at Strayer College, Washington, D. C., and fellow students, and was noted for her chee 
who is the daughter of Dr. Stephen E. Kramer, ful smile that radiated happiness wherever she 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools at went—these are the words of Pinckney 


J Harman, director of the college 
she attended. When the Beta 
Chi sorority was formed, Miss 


Washington, D. C., has been named 
“Ideal Secretary,” by the Alpha 
lota sorority, national busi- 
ness women’s organization, 





Kramer was particularly ac 
tive in promoting the local 
organization, and she was 


assembled in conclave at 
Des Moines, lowa 

Miss Kramer, who is 
treasurer of the Wash- 
ington chapter of the 
sorority, attended the 
convention as an official 
delegate of the Alpha 
Omega chapter which 
was installed at Strayer 
College last spring 


instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the Alpha 
Omega chapter of the 
national sorority. 


Alpha lota Active 
Throughout Country 


“The Alpha Iota So- 
rority,” Miss Kramer ex- 
plained in a recent letter, 
“is the only National 
Honorary Business So- 


Both Appearance and 
E ficiency Considered 






wrt we - 

The selection was made on Kwing cen Be rority to our knowledge 
by Harry Krusz, na- that functions in schools 
tional secretary of the Katherine L. Kramer of business training. We 
United States Junior Washington, D. C. have fifty active chapters 





Photocraft Service, Des Moines, lowe 
Alpha lota-Phi Theta Pi Dinner-Dance at Hotel Fort Des Moines, where 
Miss Kramer was Proclaimed Ideal Secretary 


Chamber of Commerce, on the basis of appear- and fourteen alumna chapters located in 
ance and efficiency, according to an Associated the leading business colleges of the country. 
Press dispatch emanating from Des Moines. We are nearly two years old, but as yet 

Miss Kramer’s first secretarial position was have a lot to accomplish in getting the 
with the National Educational Association, leading business men and women inter- 
according to the Washington Post, and she ested in the standards which an Alpha 
is now secretary to the head of the Wash- Iota girl must attain. The purpose of the 
ington branch of the American Nautical (Continued on page 336) 
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By Jeanette Speiden, in “Nature Magazine” 


[This article can be read by anyone who has completed the firet eight Chapters of the Wennal.} 
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The LEARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
a Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG _ 


=a  §—2 = | 
“Self-Reading” Shorthand Notes 


OW would you like to write notes that 
almost read themselves—notes that 
might be called “self-reading” notes? 
“That would be great,” you say, “but how 
can I write self-reading notes 
The secret is “read.” Reading is the alpha 
and omega of shorthand. You start to learn 
shorthand by reading it. You are a practicing 
stenographer or reporter just so long as you 
can read your notes 
Your employer will be interested in y 
reading ability. If you can read your notes 
he will take your writing ability for granted 
Then, read. You will find yourself doubly 
repaid by reading: you will not only form 
the reading habit, but you will also increase 
your writing speed. Reading improves your 
critical facilities so that you notice all your 
errors and correct them. You gain confidence 
in your shorthand ability, and confidence will 
help you immensely in taking dictation 


What to Read 


To help you be more critical of your style, 
you should read the shorthand plates of expert 
writers as well as your own shorthand notes 
In the Manual you have a page of shorthand 
at the end of each unit. Read and reread 
these pages until they “read theinselves” as 
you look at them. 

On pages 65 to 67 in Chapter IV of “Gregg 
Speed Studies,” you will find “The Tale of a 
Log Mill” and, when you finish reading that 
tale, the d-hook and the 60-hook will no longer 
be mere acquaintances. You three will be on 
most intimate terms! 

But it is to “Graded Readings” that you 
will look for your most enjoyable reading 
while you are a theory student. Just glance 
at the stories and inspirational articles con 
tained in Chapters IV, V, and VI of “Graded 
Readings” 


Chapter iv 


The Fox and the Cat An Indian Camp Scene 
Martha's Muffins A Visit to a Beet Sugar 
The Horse, the Stag, Refinery 

and the Man The Wolf and the Kid 


f hapter V 


The Hares \ Business Axio 
Frogs Using the Be s Spex 
The Man, the B ar tacle 
the Donkey l he Sw low 
Don’t Wait : t 
Chapter V1 
| n ot A Will P 


Cor ! Pa Revere 


\ determination to get down on paper di 
tation at i speed bevond the rate at which 
you have been writing ts a real help in the 
development of your powers of concentration 
and your tenacity of purpose, upon which 
speed de pends to a large extent 

At least once or twice a week, theretore 
the student who has completed the Manual 
and is in the advanced dictation class should 
include in his speed-building program a five 
minute speed-progression test, which will force 
him into new and higher speed levels if he 
will persist in practicing faithfully 


Spee d Progression Tests 


The following speed-progression test will 
illustrate the method used. It consists of a 
five-minute dictation in which the second and 
each succeeding minute are ccunted at a rate 
of speed ten words a minute faster than the 
preceding minut 

By this gradual increase in the speed of 
dictation you will be led to write for a short 
time at a higher rate of speed than you would 
think possib'e if the dictation were started at 
the higher speed 

The dictation for the first two minutes 
should be well within your writing speed, and 
the success of the test depends a great deal 
on the way in which you write during these 
two minutes of easy dictation. Write your 
best notes and observe correct posture, so that, 
as the speed increases, your brain, your hand— 
in fact, your entire body—will be in top form. 

As the speed increases, make every effort 
to “hang on” even though the fourth or fifth 
minute’s dictation may be at a speed beyond 
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your present skill. The same test may be re- 
peated to advantage until the fifth minute's 
dictation can be taken comfortably. 

You can easily prepare additional speed 
progression tests by recounting any dictation 
material you may have available. 

The words in the following test are counted 
in 15-second groups. Each small superior 
figure represents, therefore, a quarter minute's 
dictation 


1 Sa mple Test 


Have You a Purpose: 


(Progression Test starting at 40 Words a Minute) 


Have you a purpose of your own Are you trying 


tol improve something? Is it your desire to make 
yourself proficient? inf any line of work? Have you 
an idea that® you are trying to express Have you 
set up before yout 


(50 Words a Minute) 


1 mark that is higher than you can conveniently 
reach? Are you! giving any thought to what you 
may be doing five years from now? Are you? looking 
steadfastly in any direction with the determination 
of traveling in it Have you a purpose of your own? 
The status of# 

(60 Words a Minute) 
a man’s life depends largely on how he answers these 
questions Many persons can! answer them all ir 
the affirmative But many more—a great many 
more—cannot? answer even one of them without 
stopping to take stock of their thoughts and to se« 
if they? really have a purpose. Most people are 
content to spend their lives carrying out* 

(70 Words a Minute) 


the purposes of others They work only for the pay 
They care more for the pay than for the! purpose 
Give them the pay and you can have the purpose, 
for all they care. And in this manner millions of* 
unsatisfactory, unhappy, unsuccessful lives are spent 

If you, in any degree, belong® to the latter class, 
why not look the matter squarely in the face? Why 
not have a purpose of your own?¢# 


(80 Words a Minute) 


You can have a purpose of your own and still serve 
the purpose of another. As a matter of fact, you 
can servel his purpose even better. You can still 
have the pay and yet you can be working out your 
purpose at the same? time. The workman with a 
purpose of his own merely becomes a better work 
man. All good purposes tend to point® in the same 
direction and lead to the same ultimate goal They 
travel hand in hand and make for successful lives.4 
(300)—Waldo Pondray Warren 


Brief-Forms Review Project 


In last month’s issue an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the brief forms in Chapters I to III 
was given so that you might review the forms 
in a different order from the one in the 
Manual. A similar arrangement of the rest 


of the brief forms is given this month 

After you have practiced reading and writing 
these outlines, try this interesting project: 
Look at the outlines in the first group and 
make up some sentences crammed with these 
words, writing the sentences as you make 
them up. 
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For example you can easily make up sen 
tences like the following ones 


f 
- - >) < J ? J ‘ 
I will not accept or acknowledge ur acquaintance 
7 ? 
a sO 
gd a) eo a ( TJ ee 
y+ ie 6 > .w-rr 
shall acquaint him that I am not in accord wit! 
acceptance. 
4 7 2 ) “a 
Pa fs 4 C ~ o 7 
4 J F \ 
f 2) —“~ —0O OD 


It was all to his advantage to allow me to advertise 


his address among my acquaintances 
4 yy 
) a“ ? 
O a ef a ‘ . - c 
/ (, = od O L + \ 
[ answered him that it would ippear that he had 


passed approximately twenty bad bills 


Chese sentences will give you an idea of the 
kind to use. See what you can write, but 
remember that the object of this project is to 
increase your skill in writing shorthand, so 
do not spend much time constructing the 
sentences themselves 


Brief-Form Drill 8 


Or Oo ; >} IO ZO 
j C 
“~ 


C 


Sil ge SE, ae G 
Cad. sie ba 


accept, acceptance, accord, acknowledge, acquaint 
acquaintance, across, address, advantage, advertise 
agent, allow, altogether, among, answer, appear, 
appoint, point, approximate, arrange, arrangement 
attention, bad, bed, beauty, behind, bill, built, body 
bring, car, correct, care, carry. 


(Continued on page 326) 
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Easy Business Letters 


On Chapter Four 


a er a ORE Hm Re mr. 
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Easy Business Letters 


On Chapter Five 
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Easy Business Letters 


On Chapter Sia 
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Drill 9 


ue car ommunicate 


uhdent nsider r 


“ 

A am / 

¢ C 

& A A 

) ) ) 

A . 4 A 4 
caia j ar te ; 
rmmunicalion conp ce 

ideratior f corresft 


credit, definite, deliver de 


excelent, excelience 


lifference 
iratt duty 


2. 


6 


( 
( 
7 9 
ntire, enve 


follow hind 


; 


cutiomen 


rT ul hu 


individual 


iwespaper 


rrespon lence t 
wery determing differ 
dificulty, direct, dollar 


effect 


f c 
( 
/ 
fj ? 
» f 
( ee fae J 
9q 
2 te 4 
) ) ) ) ) 
7 
J ‘ 4 e 
- A : 
) 2 -_ — = 
( 
enclose iclose cnough 
fe evertieiess especial expect, excel 
except, experience, explain, fall 
force, friend, friendly, full, further, 
¢, govern, government, house, whose, 
lred, improve, improvement. 


Brief-Form Drill 11 


influence 


tnquire 


ce instant insure, 


tmspect 


tusnrance 


invoice kind light ; mail merchan 
dise, mile, mistake, mistak« move nature nigh 
umber, object, oblige I portunity, organiz< 
rgan tion particular 
Brief-Form Drill 12 
( ( ( > 
f - 4 4 \ a 
fp ( ( 
( 7 y . ( 
; Ss 
G »” * ) 4 
~ & , ¥ , , 
g eo 
Ga — — 
perfect, proof, pe , il, please, pleasure 
position, power, pret uM pr al fr »blem, progress 
purchase, quality, quant yuestion, railway, rule 
receipt, recent, record, ? er reference regret, requ 


ar v% mark room remem ’ remittance 


Brief-Form Drill 138 


o 4 i“ f “ 
r ( 
J ) 
o / 
< ‘ c A - v 
/ ( 
—~ , - ? 
< , “ A 
y , ff ¥ , , 
/ 
( , 4 
4 f 
/ . 
on / 4 
t 
“y 
nX 7 - C ‘ 
) 
) 
7 <i y (> / 
‘b. 72 7 ” 
repiy, report, require re he pectt respect 
fully, response, respor é cturn, right, write satis 
factory safast s ( sh ser us stdé spirit 
ctand stock stor stra d stre ti strom SUCCESS 
sufficient, suggest, suggestior su Ppose sure. thank 
thousand. throughout fomorrot trust, unable, use 


, , - all , 
usual mish various vhethe while why cme 


wonder, word, world 


On the next two pages are some excellent 
sentences and letters drilling on the brief 
forms of Units 13 and 14 
reading notes. They are so readable that 
their meaning almost jumps at you from the 
printed page. Read and reread these and the 
Easy Business Letters; then have them dic- 
tated to you and determine that you too will 
try your best to write self-reading shorthand 


hese are seli 


notes from dictation! 
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Some Drills on the Brief Forms 
From “Dictation for Beginners” 


By Edith V. Bisbee 


UNIT 13 
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A Transportation Czar Who Started 
as a Stenographer 


Seventh in a Series of Interviews with One-Time Stenographers 


By Burt M. McConnell 


New 

NLESS the 
shorthand 
student of 

today also happens 
student of 
history, it is alto 
gether unlikely that 
he has any con 
ception of the stu 
pendous tasks that 
faced the 


to be a 


Govern- 
ment of the United 
States at the end 


of the World Wa 


Problems of 
Demobilization 


It 1s 
agreed, however. 
that of all the 
many prob'ems that 


generally 


beset President 
Wilson, the most 
dificult was that 


of unscrambling the 
railroads. Getting 
millions of soldiers iM s Director 


Uencra 


back from France the World War, directed 
P ’ ' , separate roads, with thew 
wa merely a ma into a single niinenta 
ter of months It aluable introduction 
was not so difficult President of the Louisville 
the Board of ti ‘ a Fe 
to sell our surplus Bess ere 
some 150 railroad heads 
war equipment and $70. 000.000.000 mood 
supplies abroad; to emp 


disperse the Food 
Administration; to 
disband the War Industries Board; to turn our 
war-built ships over to the Shipping Board 
Some of these things involved 
millions of dollars, but that 
war is an expensive business. They involved 
much economic disorder; and that, too, was 
inevitable. But such readjustments as were 
necessary brought no insoluble problems. The 
men wotld go back to their old jobs; the 
trucks and airplanes and “corned willie” 
would be sold to the French for a song, and 


k ysses oft 


was inevitable; 


the Secretary of the Treasury would work 
out some agreement with our Allies re- 
garding the payment of war debts. War- 
time organizations would be dissolved, 








f 


i 





York City, N. Y. 


and there would be 
an exodus from 
Washington oft 
‘dollar-a-year’ 
Red Cross 


men, 
nurses, canteen 


workers, and so 


forth. It would no 
longer be neces 
sary for civilian 


executives to wea! 
spurs to keep thei 
feet from slipping 
off their desks! 


Unscrambling 


the Railroads 


So lar, so good 
But what of th 
railroads? Some 


400 roads, valued 
at twenty billion 
had been 


d lars, 
thrown together as 

war measure 
(Competition was 


Photo by» Mortemer Offer 


Walker D. Hines 


f Railroads } eliminated by this 
ine countrys jour nundre huge merger, and 
50.000 miles / es om 
steth dun “chant tracks, terminals 


his carlier and equipment put 


and Nashwille, Chairman of to common use to 


’ 


ana the sufrem 


of thew ime ] 





help win the wat 
iPProxinne Some two million 
ees employees, includ 

ing the presidents 
themselves were 
direction of a veritable transporta 
two This 


the President, had 


under the 
tion 
director general, backed by 


czar tor more than years 
supreme control of wages, salaries, and freight 
and passenger rates. In one sweeping ruling, 
Director General McAdoo, in 1918, 
the president of every railroad in the United 
States from the management of his own line 
Their salaries were too high, ranging from 
$35,000 to $100,000. It was also questioned 
whether they could give the Government thei: 
whole-hearted support while representing the 
railroad companies. Some of these high 
salaried executives were reinstated with the 
title of Federal Manager, at reduced salaries 


removed 
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paid by the Government, but the places of a 
number of railroad heads were taken by others 
named by the “czar” at Washington. No, this 
was not Soviet Russia: it was the United 
States in war time 

In the beginning, Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo assumed, at the President's request, 
the burden of consolidating the country’s rail- 
roads into one stupendous system. He gathered 
about him a group of trained executives and 
chose as his right-hand man a former stenog 
rapher and law student from Kentucky— 
Walker D. Hines. In the early months of the 
war, Hines had resigned his offices with the 
Santa Fe system and had gone to Washington 
to volunteer his services for the duration of 
the war. McAdoo, Hines, and their fellow 
officers had readjusted virtually all prevailing 
freight and passenger rates. Wages had been 
increased. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
had been spent on improvements, equipment, 
rolling stock, etc., and charged against the 
roads. They had loaned the railroads other 
millions out of the Treasury, and had guar- 
anteed the roads a fair return on their in- 
vestment. 

Then came the end of the war, suddenly and 
without warning. What should be done with 
the ratlroads? How should they be un 
scrambled? The owners wanted their property, 
but there were powerful labor interests that 
set up a clamor for government ownership. 
To the difficult problems of disentanglement, 
both physical and financial, was added the 
threat of a nationwide railroad strike. 


The Man Who Did the Job 


it was decided that the roads 
would be returned to their owners. Hines had 
succeeded McAdoo as Director General in 
January, 1919. To the former stenographer 
from the Blue Grass country, who had been 
running the vast system, was given the stu- 
pendous task of unscrambling the railroads. 

Mr. Hines smiles sometimes as he recalls 
those hectic days in Washington. Forceful, 
calm, frank, and outspoken, his outstanding 
characteristic, perhaps, is his ability to con 
sider all angles of a prob'em before arriving 
at a conclusion. He is keen and penetrating 
when on the trail of facts; a good listener, 
and not afraid to seek information from those 
who know more of a subject than he does 
himself. He is a six-footer, wears glasses, 
and has a direct manner that inspires confi- 
dence. He believes the same qualifications 
that have contributed to his success as a rail- 
road lawyer and executive could have been 
used to advantage in other pursuits—absolute 
concentration on the problem then before him, 
getting at the facts, and analyzing them in 
order to reach a decision. 

But the chosen field of this Kentucky youth 


In the end, 
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was transportation—and he has been in it ever 
since his graduation from Ogden College at 
the age of 18. Three years earlier, upon the 
advice of a Bowling Green lawyer, Hines had 
enrolled at a shorthand school. A year later, 
he was appointed court stenographer, as he 
explains: 


Was One of the Earliest Official Court 
Reporters 


‘At that time shorthand writers were ver) 
rare. There was an official stenographer in 
the courts of Louisville, and on one or two 
occasions he came to Bowling Green, my 
home, to report important cases. One of the 
Bowling Green lawyers suggested that, by 
learning’ shorthand, I could be of considerable 
use to him in his office, and also act as local 
court stenographer while studying law. The 
plan worked out very well, and shorthand 
proved a valuable introduction to my sub- 
sequent activities. I was the only stenographer 
in Bowling Green at that time, and was made 
the official court reporter under a_ special 
statute. I did intermittent stenographic work 
while completing my studies in Ogden College. 
After finishing the course, I spent a year in 
Colorado, doing stenographic work in law 
offices and in court. 


A Solver of Problems 


“It was assumed by my family that I would 
become a lawyer; that I would follow in the 
footsteps of my father and uncles. Always, 
from my earliest recollection, my interest has 
been to find out the facts in a given case 
Some rather knotty prob'ems have been 
dumped onto my desk in the last thirty years, 
and I have battled with them, one after an 
other, as they came along That, in fact, 
has been my career—studying and dealing 
with one problem after another 


Railroad Experience Started as L & N 
Stenographer 


“Ever since I began working, I have had 
some connection with transportation. My first 
real job was that of stenographer with the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. I used the 
money obtained in this way to pay my way 
through law school. My work as stenog- 
rapher in the legal department of the road 
gave me a broad insight into the methods of 
doing railroad business, both legal and prac 
tical. My special interest was traffic problems 
and the facts that underlay these problems. 

“Following my graduation from law school, 
I became in succession an assistant attorney, 
assistant chief attorney, and first vice president 
of the Louisville and Nashville. Not as 


(Continued on page 363) 
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Washington’s Secretary 


I comes as a surprise to our modern gener- 
ation to learn that one hundred and hity 
ind more years ago, when our country 
was new and there were no typewriters and 
no fountain pens, yet there were secretaries 
(,eorge W ashingt 1 employed a secretary and 
alte reading the letters that the Father oi 
Our Country wrote to the one occupying that 
post, we are of the opinion that he was little 
different from the secretary to the man of 
iffairs today, except that he must have bee! 
more emcic 
Tobias Lear was the name of Washington's 


secretary, and he has preserved lor posterity 
the letters that Washington wrote, giving the 
multitudinous directions that our First Presi 


dent issued to him when away or when Lear 


was gove on a commission tor his employe: 


These letters, in addition to throwing a rare 
light upon Washington's reputation as a mai 





of detail, likewise constitute a study in _ the 
requirements and duties of a secretary to a 
great man. 

Besides the clerical functions common t 
the post, Secretary Lear was called upon t 
care for the household when Washington was 
absent, to hire and fire servants, to purchase 


supplies arrange stage coach itineraries, to 
select boarding school for Master Was! 
wton and Mistress Harriot Washington, and 


to officiate generally as the perfect alter « 

his illustrious chief 

When the seat of government was moved 
from New York to Philadelphia, it was the 
secretary WwW attended to the details for 
Washington, trom the packing of the china 
ind the hiring of a boat to transport the 
furniture, to the arrangements made with the 
Congressional committee in Philadelphia for 
the providing of suitable mansion, at a suit 
able monetary consideration, for the First 
President of the United States to live in 
(There was no White House in those days.) 

When 200 blankets were to be purchased fo 
the winter requirements of the large house 
hold, it was Secretary Lear who, under Wash 
ington’s careful instructions, “shopped” for 
them, to be sure that the best quality and size 
of blanket was to be got at the best price 


Consider the tollowing imstructions from the 
First President to his diligent secretary 


Let me request the fa ul { you to purchase tol 


me half a dozen pair of the best kind of White Silk 


stockings (not those with gores to be large, and 
with small clocks (I think th ire called) Il want 
the same number of raw silk, for hoot stocking 
large and strone 

In my ust i Elkton | mentione the wa 
i Carpet for 1 parl r at Mount Vert 
»bser ve that as the furniture was blue, the g¢ 

r principal flowers in it ought to lx te ls 
that if Wilt Carpeting was not much dearer th 
Scotch I shou preter it Mrs. Washingtor 
there is a kind different from both mucl nm use 
(Russia) if not deare t little more so than the 
former I would have it got The Room is about 

pet should | ¢ a suitable 


18 teet Square, ai the ( 


{ to be |} 


Surely, the secretary to a great man with 
such a capacity for small detail as Washington 
possessed must have been efhcient not only in 
little affairs, such as the bulk of the letters 
reveal, but in more weighty matters afiecting 
questions of state as well. We see Secretary 
Lear, throughout the letters, visiting the 
French Ambassador on presidential matters 
transmitting intelligence of Congress to the 
President, and offering his advice on important 
matters to his employer, advice which was 
apparently both sought and accepted 

Thus when the Presidency was over and 
Washington had retired to the seclusion o! 
his estates on the Potomac, he still had need 
for a secretary, and he writes this letter t 
the one who had served him so faithfulls 


Ll h it length received the President's answer 
cretary of War) to my request to be 
1 Secretary, who gives it as his opinion that 
I have an undoubted right to one, or all of my military 
family, if I find it convenient, and that their pay, 
et will be allowed 

And the Secretary having thrown a mass of Papers 
pon me which I have not looked into (being this 
xoment arrived) I should be glad if you would now 
come and take you tation, 

Yrs ways and Affectionately, 


Men and minds change but little during the 
span of a century and a half. Only circun 


stances change in that brief time. as the worl 
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goes. The secretary to the President or to 
the great man of affairs today probably buys 
no blankets for the household, and he pur- 
chases no silk stockings with gores and clocks: 
he may sti!l visit the French Ambassador on 
presidential matters and transmit to his em 
ployer the doings of Congress; but he does 
sit daily before that modern “gadget” the 
telephone, and perchance he may pound out a 
note or two on that other ubiquitous machine, 
the typewriter; he writes letters, plans con- 
ferences, meets callers, and in general is 
master of the thousand and one details that 
fall to the lot of any secretary, whether his 
chief be President of the United States or a 
minor executive of the business world. 

It is doubtful, though, with all our present- 
day conveniences and our vaunted “efficiency,” 
if we have seen quite the equal of Tobias 
Lear, Esquire, Secretary to General George 
Washington. 


oO? 
Obituary 


Glenn C. Kingsbury 


IS many friends throughout the country 

were shocked to learn of the untimely 
death of Glenn Kingsbury on January 4, 1932, 
in an automobile accident at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, while he was on his way to his first 
typing demonstration of the new year. 

His charming personality and skill, the re- 
sult of a wide experience as stenographer 
and reporter in private corporations and for 
the Government, and as a contestant in the 
official tvpewriting contests, made him a host 
of friends among the teachers and students of 
the country, as he travelled almost continu- 
ously demonstrating for the Royal Type- 
writer Company. He was the only one of 
the experts who included as a part of his 
regular demonstration the taking of dictation 
in shorthand at 100 words a minute, and its 
transcription at approximately the same rate. 

We are sure that our readers join us in 2 
expression of deepest sympathy to his widow, 
father, and sisters, of Evansville, Indiana. 


Ralph W. Peters 


T is with deep regret that we announce the 

death of Mr. Ralph W. Peters, of Peoria, 
Illinois, President of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association. Mr. Peters was on his 
way to New York to attend the Annual Con- 
vention of the New York State Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association when he was seized by 
a severe cold which rapidly developed into 
pneumonia, and despite the best medical atten- 
tion that could be obtained he passed away on 
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the morning of December 29, at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, where the New York Re- 
porters were holding their Convention. 

Mr. Peters was one of the most beloved 
and honored members of the entire reporting 
profession. An able reporter and a devotee 
of his craft, he possessed a rare quality of 
friendship that endeared him to all with whom 
he came in contact. 

We extend to his relatives and to the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
our deepest sympathy in an irreparable loss. 


eoO° 


The Ideal Secretary 


(Concluded from page 316) 


Alpha Iota Sorority is to encourage high 
scholarship and to foster a spirit of friend- 
ship and loyalty among the women students 
of schools of business training and colleges 
of commerce. An average grade of 90 per cent 
is required of all girls seeking membership in 
Alpha Iota.” 

The women of the faculty, it seems, serve 
as sponsors in both active and alumna chap- 
ters, and successful business women who have 
attained prominence in their communities are 
selected as Honorary members. 


Des Moines Meeting Sorority’s First 
National Gathering 


Over 100 fair delegates attended the con- 
vention, but of them all Miss Kacile Thomas, 
of Birmingham, was deemed the fairest by 
Phi Theta Pi Fraternity members, and was 
designated Queen of the Convention. 

That this was not just a social gathering, 
however, but a real center of business dis- 
cussion, can be seen from the program. It 
included addresses on “Personality in Busi- 
ness,” “Should Marriage Automatically Ter- 
minate the Business Girl’s Job,” “Fraternalism 
in Business,” “Why a Business College Edu- 
cation,” and comprehensive discussions of the 
problems of the local chapters. 

Among the speakers gracing the occasion 
were the Hon. Parker L. Crouch, Mayor of 
Des Moines; G. C. Greenwalt, Secretary of 
the State of Iowa, and George Olmsted. 
National President of the United States 
Junior Chambers of Commerce. The national 
officers of the sorority are Elsie M. Fenton, 
Des Moines, president; Edna P. Kent, Spo- 
kane, Washington, and Etizabeth Hullerman, 
Washington, D. C., vice presidents; Bertha 
Deskin, Des Moines, secretary-treasurer ; Mil- 
dred Gibbons, Des Moines, corresponding sec- 
retary; and Reba Choate, Kansas City, 
Missouri, historian. 
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W hat’s in a State of Mind? 


ANY letters from students, stenog 

raphers, and shorthand writers in all 

quarters of the earth, bringing innu- 
merable problems, hopes, desires, ambitions, 
and disillusions, too, sometimes, come to our 
desk in the course of a year, but seldom do 
we have a coincidence such as this one. The 
letters speak for themselves. They are both 
from young men, and because we think they 
will help you we are giving them to you to 
read in the order in whch they were received 
the second coming, as it did, almost in time 
to serve as answer to the first! 


From the Young Man in Colorado 


“From time to time there appear in the 
Gregg Writer sensational stories of the success 
of men and women who, by their ambitious 
efforts to succeed and by indefatigable courage 
to study and prepare themselves for higher 
positions, become leaders in their chosen life's 
work. 

“I honestly believe that their successes are 
due more to the influence of their friends, 
personality, and their ability to use ‘office 
politics’ than to any other cause. An honest 
successful business man, when asked to what 
he owed his success, replied that it was to 
‘luck.’ 

“I studied shorthand in high school with 
the expectation of becoming an employed 
stenographer. I am a stenographer, but I 
haven't had an opportunity to use, even for 
one day, my knowledge of shorthand in busi- 
ness since graduating in 1929. 

‘My disappointment in not getting a local 
position led me to take examinations in the 
Civil Service. I passed successfully a senior 
typist examination almost a year ago and 
availed me nothing. 

“I have a bona fide speed of 125 words a 
minute in shorthand; a knowledge of type 
writing ; honesty, ambition, a capacity for hard 


work—in fact, all the desirable qualities a 
good stenographer ought to have, but I am 
making useless symbols.” 


From the Young Man in Ohio 


“Have you ever called to the attention of 
your potential clientele the ease with which 
a good stenographic experience can be adapted 
to the needs of a person putting himself 
through college 

“Do you not think that, in the great majority 
of cases, students view the inclusion of short- 
hand in their high school curriculum of benefit 
only if they intend to follow a business career? 

“My personal observation regarding the first 
question is that a knowledge of stenography 
is one of the greatest assets one can have im 
a venture of this kind, for whi'e many stu 
dents are dropping their college studies, due 
to the scarcity of any and all kinds of work, 
quite a few stenographers are able to carry 
on because of their knowledge of shorthand 
Although labor in other fields of work has 
(lropped to a ridiculously low figure, there has 
not been a corresponding decrease in the dk 
mand for stenographic services—at least not 
part-time jobs. Perseverance usually leads to 
the discovery of some sort of part-time job 
to pay tor a portion, if not all, of one’s 
expenses. 

“Apart from the foregoing type of work, 
odd jobs are frequently available. For in- 
stance, several weeks ago I had the oppor- 
tunity of covering a conference for a large 
national fraternity here at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and thereby earned a little additional 


money. The typing of term papers and do 
tor’s theses also offers a means of securing 
an income. This, unfortunately, due to the 
seasonal character of the work, fluctuates very 
considerably Many students, however, have 
and are putting themselves through school by 
doing this work when the time arrives 
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“In reference to the second question, from 
my own experience, the one and only reason 
for my taking shorthand in high school was 
that I fully intended to gain entrance to busi- 
ness in that manner and thenceforth follow 
a business career. Since that time, my mind 
has changed and I find that I desire a college 
education. Not once have I regretted taking 
stenography, but many are the times that I 
have thanked the Divine Providence that in- 
duced me to conceive the idea that a steno 
graphic education would be of benefit to me 
in later life. My brother intends to take the 
same subject—planning to use it, too, as a 
medium for securing a college education. 


Few Fields Offer Such Opportunities 


“Upon graduation from high school, I en 
tered upon my stenographic work and was 
fortunate enough to locate a position a short 
time afterward as secretary to a man whose 
work was largely inspirational im character, 
similar to sales promotion. At the termination 
of the sales school he was conducting, I se 
cured another secretarial position with a 
totally different type of person, a man with a 
keen analytical mind, the chief engineer of an 
international manufacturing company. Three 
months later, he was asked to return to the 
central office in New York. For the following 
eight and one-half months, I was the stenog 
rapher in the production control department 
of another large national organization, from 
which experience was developed the major 
portion of any skill in stenography that is now 
in my possession. 

“My first work, upon coming to college, 
was for an air line pilot—a very interesting 
experience, for prior to that time I had known 
nothing whatsoever about aviation and its 
function in modern business. And, as some- 
what of a climax, I had the recent opportunity 
of contacting with one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the American college fraternity 
system; and, incidentally, was disillusioned of 
the prejudices [ had possessed, previously, 
regarding college fraternities. 

“The foregoing resumé is but to bring home 
to you my attitude regarding the versatility 
and interesting characteristics of stenography 
in general. My firm conviction is that few 
fields of work offer as many possibilities as 
does shorthand.” 


Things Do Take a Turn! 


Marie Dressler, that inimitable actress, re- 
counted her “luck” on the radio the other 
evening—recalled that in the years before you 
and I were voicing our plaints to the world 
she walked the streets hungry, even going 
into one of the small restaurants in a big 
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Western city to ask for food and receiving 
a bowl of soup from the sympathetic pro- 
prietor. But, ten years later she was “on top of 
the world,” as she expressed it, “a great 
success on Broadway.” Another ten years 
found her touching bottom again, but still 
another ten years found her swinging high 
on top. There is a popular saying that “we 
cannot have bad breaks all of the time.” It 
is merely a question of “holding tight” while 
making ourselves bigger and better for the 
right opportunity when it comes along. My 
own student days are not so far behind but 
that I can, and do, recall very vividly the 
time when a “position” in the big city was 
only a dream on the wings of passing Pull- 
mans 

So cheerio—if you're feeling blue try chang 
ing that state of mind! It helped the write 
of that first letter : 

“Your other letter, coming as it did on the 
eve of this examination (January 9, 1932) was 
an inspiration and helped considerably my 
state of mind and confidence in my shorthand 
and typewriting ability.” 

It is the confident spirit that makes winners, 
and I have no doubt that, even while you are 
reading this, the young man from Colorado 
has found his “break’’ and is making good 
in it 


oO°o 


What's Your Vote? 


T is being whispered here that a final 

accomplishment certificate suitable for 
framing may be made available to those of 
you who succeed in securing all of the cet 
tificates to fill your Achievement Record 
Albums. This has not been definitely decided 
on yet, mind you, but we should like to know 
how many of you have already filled your 
Albums or are working to that end 

You know the present credentials—O. G. A 
and QO. A. T. membership certificates ; Compe 
tent Typist Certificate, and later on the C. 7 
Pin for 60 words or better; 60-, 80-, and 
100-word Transcription Test certificates, and 
the lovely 120-word Gold Pin; and a Com 
plete Theory Certificate whenever you finish 
the shorthand Manual—these certificates ar¢ 
already available. 

Now, how many of you want the additional 
certificate? Students and teachers, all of you 
write us! Tell us, too, how you are enjoying 
the magazine and what you especially like to 
see in it each month. Your letters may be 
written in shorthand, longhand, or on the 
typewriter—a practical project for you! 

What's your vote? Send it to this depart 
ment. 
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Penmanship Pointers 


mansi ip 


’ (ain rere 


ousands of Con 
indicates that 
practice 


ough the t 


ANCE thr 
specimens 


|} 
test 


some I 


received 
you need some more review 
already presented here to perfect 
vour shorthand writing While prac- 
ticing the writing tests that follow, check for 

slant, size of (the 
must be least four times 
the small circle), length of strokes, 


' 
icssons 


style 
circles 


fluency, formation, 


large circle made at 
larger than 
ind yomimnes 


Writing Test 13 


— ee é , ae C 
‘ —— C 7 Pf " > Gam, 

, 4 » 5 4 
All ready now to get some good rhythmic 


smoothly 


Test 13 W rite 
it first, then to a rapid 


W riting 
and swiitly to count, 


action on 


dictation of the words units of writing 
Watch formation and slant of p andv. Sisa 
very tiny stroke, but is uniform in slant with 
the thers 
Writing Test 14 
C.. 2 ee ee ee 
f } 
7 , s 
g > i f ? A_- 
4 fg 
4 SY Jf 4 T 7 
wF 
f -w 
? 
( _*. - = > 
There still not enough action on the 


of the specimens. S is 
very short need to remember 
that! Plenty of “snap,” then, on Test 14 

Many of need more practice on the 
vowel combinations and diphthongs. You are 


sp joinings on some 


Some of you 


you 





Semes from the 


ebruary tissue) 


not concentrating enough at this point in your 
work [These characters are minute in size, 
and you should make them so. Do not change 
the form of the hook. It deep and 
narrow in these combinations the same as you 
would write it if alone. Make the 
characters their full length, and if the hook 1s 
preceded by a large circle, as in make 
the circle large and the hook its proper size 
small! 


must he 
long 


ounce, 


Writing Test 14 


) ) 
o’ oO” f° 7 a P A fw’ f a 
P = 
f a) 

P ; ? or 4 ss 
p ) 

oO Q— Fas ‘a ¥ 77> “A 
adieoie . ( "?) » < » 

™) —> 6 , Gc 
{ 


As we, in fancy, look out on the class ot 
penmanship students today—ai 
hout 100,000 of 
ind there the 


best 


d there are on! 


you—we can pick out here 


students who will make the 


fastest and writers in the speed classes 
later from the quality of notes you are 
writing now We have only to 


at work to tell which of you will a few 


just 
observe you 
years 
the upper class of your pro 
“lady luck” that will 
we'll grant she some- 
you 


from now be in 
fession It will not be 
put you there 

times plays an 
within you the spirit and professional attitude 
WAY Ay d sl ; 


u to remember ! 


though 


important part if have 


that directs her attention your 
is important for 


Drill VB) 


The ent, blend, for which we have a 
little preliminary exercise in Drill 43, is dis 


tinctly an upward stroke, starting with a curv: 


emt 








ee 
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and rounded from beginning to end. It is a 
rocker tipped upward at a good angle. Com- 
mence with the drill, to a rapid count, and 
then swing off on the disjoined characters 
with a good rapid stride—l-2, 1-2, 1-2— 
faster, please, and keep proportion! 

Ready to add th. Now th, ent, emt, th, ent, 
emt, 1,2,3, 1,2,3—a little more stress on 3, 
because the stroke is longer and takes more 
time to write. 

Let us join the circles: All ready, a-mt, 
a-mt—large circle and long curved stroke 
upward. Again 1-2, 1-2. Complete practice 
on that drill, being on the alert constantly to 
turn the circles neatly to a close before and 
alter the stroke 


Drill 44 
9 ) ¢ -_ . po 
r . i 
) 
di - - > A~>?> r 
i. e 4 4 ae — 
Cu 7 (_ 2 x ‘ oo 


How good are you on this list of words in 
Drill 44? We'll let you check your writing 
this time—vou know the formula. 


Drill 445 


We didn’t tell you back there why you 
should write the nt, mt blends with a decided 
upward slant, but there is a reason for every- 
thing and Drill 44 shows the reason for that 
one! Ld is made just like our old familiar 
friend / tilted up or curled slightly at the end— 
that is all. Get away from the end quickly, 
and move swiftly from one character to the 
next. You do not use these forms as often 
as most of the others we have been practic- 
ing—one reason why you should get them well 
in hand now. Watch the hooks! 


Writing Test 16 


“tS giv? ) ; ) 
aif e a Q 4 c_ of x Q - 


cuetnge Ty nw 


J Pa 
“ae a - -. 


j 
ww ey C2’ 2 i 
, 


Another little Writing Test—and a pause 
to indulge in a little criticism and review of 
your work. 


Drill 46 


CSS ot aaa 2 tt 
oe 


The jent-pend blend is developed out of the 
direct oval exercise. The blend curves from 
beginning to end, is of generous size, and 
should be written with one rapid impulse of 
the pen uniform in slant with other char- 
acters. Write the entire blend in one con- 
tinuous sweep, lifting the pen after the 
character is completed. As you alternate o 
and jent, count 1-2, 1-2; jent, being many 
times larger, calls for the longer count. Avoid 
making these blends too wide and straight- 
sided. 

Note that they get the name “egg-shaped 
blends” because they resemble an egg with the 
top cut off. 


Drill 47 
> > — —t 
C Le AL iD) ‘i ( C 


Pe) i a oe "i Oey Pan ae il or 
ple eee 2 ce ns Se ca 
Cc < rad ( 


yw 





- At 
a Ke Cs 


/— P 
, a at i Psi 7 


a“ 


GP 5 AF? ale 


cake ode wit oe 


Indirect motion is used in writing the tem, 
ten blends in Drill 47, so perhaps we had 
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better get our hands in form by practicing the 
indirect motion exercise a few seconds before 
we begin. 

All ready for the stroke, keep it curved 
from beginning to end and note that it curves 
most at the beginning. Maintain proportion 
as you alternate th, ten, tem, and count as 
you write—1,2,3, 1,2,3, 1,2,3—a quick get- 
away at the end there, please! 

Ready to join the strokes? Th, ten, dem, 
1,2,3—differentiate clearly in the lengths and 
keep good form. Take up the other combi- 
nations one at a time, starting the new one only 
after you feel that you have mastered the pre- 
ceding one sufficiently to go ahead 


Drill 48 
GY) CP O ODD 
a a ie -) 7? (a 


OF OAPODS 
(LWA GL 


te ee sore 


Turn your notebook upside down. If you 
wrote the jent blend (Drill 46) correctly you 
will have the dev-tive blend of Drill 48 that we 
are going to practice now. This is the upward 
loop. Note the pronounced curve at the start 
of the character. Make it of generous size and 
with a clean, fluent sweep of the pen from start 
to finish. 

That's good! Now alternate you, this, dif- 
ference—if you are writing these as fast as 
we think you are at this time you will 
have difficulty pronouncing those three words 
rapidly enough. Maybe you had better revert 
to the count of 1,2,3 so as not to slow up 
your speed—1,2,3, 1,2,3, 1,2,3 

A little careful manipulation may be neces- 
sary to join the circle at the close in defy, but 
practice it until you get it we'l in hand. The 
others will be easier of execution. Watch five, 
particularly in such combinations as sensitive 
and restive. The tendency is to write it too 
small! Must be full size, and curved from 
start to finish 

Perhaps we had better add that these blends, 
as you can see if you examine your notes care- 
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fully, are rounded at top and bottom. You 
must call them by name, dev, tive, jent, pend, 
etc.; do not pronounce them as _ separate 
strokes. 


Drill 49 
ae CO. 
rte . Y Ghai eel ae 
Pro oT + 


‘4 VA “7 7 —? 
Some useful and delightful phrases compose 
Drill 49. Others will be found in your Manual 


and in “Speed Studies.” 


Drill 50 


@Gcé é 
Eeet 


¢é¢- ¢ 


é é 
as t & 
oOo oO -o> Co” Co 
/ Cc ¢ 2 
oad mw y ov ad > 


We are closing our lessons this year with 
Drill 50—joining reversed curves. These are 
simply done. Turn the circle neatly at the base 
in barn, pert, etc., and then send the pen in a 
short, swift “ground” stroke, gradually lift 
ing it to fall into place for the next character 


Well Away! 


Speed and agility are the shorthand writer's 
special weapons for getting around and away 
on these little characters and away with your 
future employer's dictation! With these and 
a good alert brain, coupled with industry and 
persistence, you have the makings of steno- 
graphic success. How far you go in your pro- 
fessional career depends largely upon the goal 
you set for your efforts—your ambition will 
be the guiding star that leads you to success 
All power to you! 


DON’T FORGET TO REPORT HOW MANY OF YOUR STUDENTS HAVE COM- 
PLETELY FILLED THEIR ACHIEVEMENT ALBUMS. WE WANT TO PASS THE 
NEWS ON TO THE READERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT AS REPORTS ARRIVE. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure a copy 
that represents your best work. If the 
specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will 
be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
be returned with suggestions and criti 
cisms and you may try again. To secure 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, 
accurate in proportion and execution, free 
in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of su 
verior excellence. O. G. A. members may 
become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this 
certificate and how to secure it will be 
sent you on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, and 
fifty cents each application for the Cer- 
tificate of Superior Merit 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or- 
ganization of the artists in typewriting 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in school or 
by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
test. 

Senior Membership is open to all 
typists whether attending school or not 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in general “plain’’ 
copying. Senior tests must be accom 
panied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. Each 
part of the O membership tests 
should be typed on a separate sheet. 

Competent Typist Awards: The 
basis for these awards is the Typewriting 
Speed Test appearing in each issue. This 
test, as well as the O. A. T. tests, may 
be practiced as much as desired, but 
specimens submitted for C. T. awards 
must represent ten minutes’ writing at 
40 or more net words a minute and ac 
cording to International Contest Rules 
Each specimen must be certified by a 
teacher as to correct timing, and must 
contain not more than five errors 

Typewriting Progress Certificate: 
Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
a minute will receive the Typewriting 
Progress Certificate indicating the speed 
attained. 

Competent Typist Pin: Those writing 
at 60 or more net words a minute will be 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each membershi 
and speed test submitted for an awar 


al 


























O. G. A. 


(This copy can be written by any student wi ’ 
empleted the first eight Chapters of the Manual 


You who were not able to send 
in a specimen for the O. G. A. 
Contest, can still apply for Mem- 
bership before the school year 
ends! Try your skill on this 
March copy 


I do not know of anything more needful 
in the business world today than the spirit 
of helpfulness. If you are going into busi 
ness simply to make money, it will not make 
any difference how much you make so fa: 
as your welfare and that of the world 1s 
concerned. Your life will be a dismal ruin 
and you will merit and get the contempt 
of mankind 

But if you enter business for the purpose 

f helping mankind to make as a result of 
your effort a better and happier world, then 
your business life will be of some use 

The world can be saved only by heart 
purpose to serve the common cause of man 
kind with effort and helpfulness 


; 


Junior Test 


‘Tf Poe Were Here” is the 
title of a clever bit signed “St 
Uncle” that we found in the “Bay 
Path Signboard.” Having passed 
through that “miserable” stag 
yourselves, no doubt, you'll enjoy 
tapping out these lines as your 
Varch test 


There I sat,—miserable in my dislike oi 
the tapping things Forced to tap away 
forced to annoy myself—I was more thar 
dejected 

Beside me, on either side,—nothing but 
tapping; it filled my ears. Behind me 
nothing but tapping—sharp, penetrating- 


as if produced by fiends attempting to drum 
out my ears 
The horrible fascination overcame me 
the mechanical torture hypnotised me—but 
still my fingers must plod on—uncontrollable 
Thru my trance I could hear only—tap 
ping. Even as I listened it increased in 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


I listen to music in much the same manner as I eat. If the food be 
clean, wholesome and of a happy flavor an indeterminate delight suffuses 
my grateful sense; but, when I have swept away the crumbs,' I am unable 
to fasten on particulars and tell whether it were flesh or fish that has 
engrossed me. On any challenge I poke vainly at the wreckage of my 
plate to learn by what path I journeyed from the* soup. A certain hostess 
of my acquaintance, knowing my weakness in these matters of the fork, 
shamed me once as I was picking at my salad by asking me to name the 
meat that had gone before. I was* wrong, of course, and she threatens me 
next time with horse. Mine, I repeat, is a pure emotion of the digestive 
tract—a tickling of trap and passage divorced from conscious intellect. 


And yet a common‘ ear may no longer be despised. A few nights since 
I dined with a friend—mushroom soup, upon my oath, a crown of exceiient 
beef and a meringue to quit! This friend gives his evenings to the radio,* 
and he introduced a concert for my entertainment. It was the first radio 
that I had heard, and I sat open-mouthed in wonder. But as music it was 
naught, because of much scratching of the wire. Nor’ was my host content, 
through a restless zeal for further contact, to let the tune be played until 
its end. No sooner had a one-step come among us from the Biltmore and 
been smoothed of interference’ than he tried the mountains for a waltz. 
When he had managed this and I was sunk in a dreamy moonlit melody 
from the Catskills, suddenly he threw the switch to New Orleans for a 
rasping jazz. And* then the Davenport School of Chiropractic burst upon 
us—a jolly tune that wins me to its cult and shakes my faith in allopathic 
pills. Davenport may not be known along the seaboard, but its concert” is 
always popping in upon our wider spaces of the west. I am still to be 
informed whether this band plays among the patients during the manipu- 
lation of a stubborn cartilage, perhaps in public clinic,'” or whether it 
does but advertise the school to show the outside world how merrily a 
bone is cracked. 


But all this abrupt change is a jolt to a sedentary ear that sits in slippers. 
Thirty bands in the!'! street-procession of a holiday, rising, inter- 
mingling, and fading to a sharper blast, cannot stir up such confusion. 
And yet it was amazing how so simple a contrivance—it seemed but a 
battery and'* a lamp or two—could tap the sounds of night and fetch a 
waltz across a thousand miles. 


I am told that the more ardent disciples of the radio have now the vicious 
habit of sitting up until two o’clock!* to listen to the pleasures of the 
Pacific coast. It is sheer amazement grips them, the magic whereby the 
scratching of tiny strings can leap the mountains and scamper across the 
confusion of a continent!* to tickle their sleepy ears. (2,834 strokes)— 
Charles S. Brooks 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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volume—overcame my ears,—entered my mind, 
-sharp, penetrating. 

I felt the desire to cry out! I was weaken 
ing—could not control my hands—felt I 
would soon faint or lose my mind. Tapping 
I tried to ignore it, but it was sharp; | tried 
to think of something else, but it was pene- 
trating. I wanted to cry out but could not; 
I wanted to run, but was held fascinated by 
the ingenious torture. I knew the agony of 
Tantalus, tried to think of him, but sharp 
penetrating tapping drew my mind. 

A new sound pierced thru—what !—the bell! 
I moved, unaware of motion until—“Pass 
quietly, please!” Ah, yes,—I was leaving the 
Typewriting Room. -Sir Uncle 


Senior Test 
Part I 


We are all looking for “job in- 
surance’ —twell, here is a practical 
suggestion. Punctuate and para- 
graph it properly as you type your 
specimen, Just asa hint, the origi 
nal had four paragraphs 


Making Our Jobs Safe: All of us who are 
still receiving pay checks or pay envelopes 
would welcome a practical suggestion telling 
how to make our own jobs safe and at the 
same time put a large number of unemployed 
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back on somebodys payroll here is something 
that each of us can help in doing that will 
bring immediate results in both of these 
directions most of us who are still employed 
have curtailed our buying to the limit in 
order to save for the rainy day on the whole 
we have probably pared down our expendi 
tures a good bit more than ten percent below 
what we could and would spend if we knew 
our jobs were safe we overlook the fact that 
it will probably never be any more rainy 
than it is today we also forget that this paring 
down of buying is just what is holding back 

recovery and also thereby undermining the 
security of the jobs we now hold if those ol 
us who still have jobs would spend ten per 
cent more than we are, this depression would 
surrender immediately and unconditionally 
we would be insuring our jobs and our pay 
for a small premium and getting back all of 
the premiums paid in dividends 


Part Il 


What a lot more we can aet for 
our money tf we buy now ts re 
flected in the statistics that are 
appearing in the press daily. If you 
have seen a more interesting table 

f data, you may substitute wt for 


these figures compiled by E. F 

Hutton & ( that appeared not 

long ago in the “Literary Digest.’ 
Re sure your copy is accurat 


What a Dollar Bought and Buys in Commodities 


COMMODITY 
FARM PRODUCTS 
Milk, fluid, N. Y. 
Wheat No. 1, N. Spg. Minnesota 
Tobacco, leaf, Kentucky 


FOODS 
Bread, N. Y.. 
Coffee, Rio, No. 7, N. Y 
Sugar, raw, 96 deg. N. Y 


HIDES AND LEATHER 
Men's dress shoes, medium 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
Rayon, 150 dernier, N. Y 
Silk, raw, steam felt, N. Y 
Yarn, fine weaving 2/50 


FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut 
Petroleum, crude, Kans.-Okla 
Gasoline, refinery, Pennsylvania 


METALS AND PRODUCTS..... 
Pipe, cast-iron, N. Y., 6 inches. 
Steel, structural, he 7 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, com. build, plant 
Cement, Portland . 
Glass, plate, 5 to 10 sq. ‘ft, N.Y. 


DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICALS 
Alcohol, grain, 
Nitrate of soda, 95%, N. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
Carpets, Brussels, factory 


1913 1929 1931 
48.53 ibs 5.02 lbs 28.49 ibs 
1.14 bu 0.78 bu 1.45 bu 
11.22 Ibs 5.98 Ibs 8.14 Ibs 
23.81 Ibs 15.15 Ibs 15.15 Ibs 
9.01 Ibs 6.37 Ibs 17.86 Ibs 
28.57 Ibs 26.32 Ibs 29.41 ibs 
45 pr 27 pr 31 pr 
.57 Ibs 85 ibs 1.33 Ibs 
22 Ibs 20 Ibs 41 libs 
95 Ibs 51 Ibs 71 Ibs 
07 ton 08 ton 08 ton 
1.07 bbl 81 bbi 1.79 bbl 
7.69 gal 10.99 gal 18.87 gal 
.04 ton 03 ton 03 ton 
.66 cw 52 cwt 63 cw 
6.37 lbs 5.52 ibs 14.29 Ibs. 
.07 M 07 M .08 M 
.99 bbl. -62 bbl 75 bbl 
3.14 sq. ft 2.60 sq. ft. 2.74 sq. ft 
40 gal. 36 gal. 40 gal. 
40 cwt. 46 cw 49 cwt. 
.77 yd. 34 yd. 40 yd 





All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to 


expedite checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 
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Club Prize Awards 


O G { Gilda Bertini, High School Carolyn Ghetzler, Main Avenue Mildred Ferguson, High 
+ X¥. 28. Cortland, New York High School, San Antonio School, Chariton, lows 
Madelon Kincade, High School Texas Margaret V. Mizsak, Junior 
Parkersburg, West Virginia Reulah Caldwell, Agricultural Senior High School, Prince 
Kathleen Veit, St. Joseph & Mechanical College, Stil! ton, New Jersey 
School, Wapakoneta, Ohio water, Oklahoma Dorothy Osterlund, Bulkeley 








Awards 


Gold Pin 


Marie Buda, West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Silver Pin 

Mary J. Sullivan, High 
School, Hartford, Connec 
tieut 

Mary Katharine Roelel, 
Regina High School, 
Norwood, Ohio 

Rose Mary MecLeese, Joseph 
Kohn High School, New 
Orleans, Loutsiana 

Alberta Scarisbrick, High 
School, Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia 

Lillian Adams, High School, 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Dorothy Neumann, Senior 


High School, Fergus Falls. 


Minnesota 

Mary Costantino, High School, 
San Diego, California 

Florence Croulet, Pullman 
Free School of Manual 
Training, Chicago, linols 

Elma Kallio, High School, 
Conneaut, Ohio 

Olga Harms, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan 


Bronze Pin 


Jane Demers, High School, 
San Diego, California 

Marian Stemen, High School, 
Carroll, Iowa 

Myrtle Caffee, Norfolk College, 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Helen Adams and Fay Ehbrens- 
berg, Southeastern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Catherine M. Cooney, St. John 
Commercial School, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Violet Gustafson, High School, 
Astoria, Oregon 

Walter Draus and Alma Mil- 
ler, Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Viola Senger, High School 
Minster, Ohio 

Carmella Feola, High School, 
Schenectady, New York 

Esther Maas, High School, 
Denby, Michigan 

Faneisco Sanchez, Central 
High School, Santurce, 
Porto Rico 

Mary Jane Behil, Long Beach 
Secretarial College, Long 
Beach, California 

Mildred Edwards, Analy Un 
ion High School, Sebastopol, 
California 

Loraine Schutte, Notre Dame 
High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio 

H. Glassner, Academy of Our 
Lady, Chicago, Ulinois 

Anna Inglin, High School, 
Roise, Idaho 

Dorothy Hock, Township High 
School, Princeton, Illinois 


Business College, 


Brothers Business 


Plate for the 
January O.G.A. Test 


Bertha Hertzberg, High School, 
River Rouge, Michigan 
Nellie Grigas, Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Connec- 

ticut 

Marion Quall, High School, 
Davenport, lowa 

Dorthe Harris, Glenbard High 
School, Glenn Ellyn, Illinois 


High School, Hartford, Con 
necticut 

Minnie Pape St. Clair, Senior 
High School, Brownwood 
Texas 

Lois Copley, High School 
Fostoria, Ohio 

Margaret Curran, Maywood! 
College, Scranton, Pennsy/ 
vania 

Helen V. Musnicki, Hig! 
School, Danbury, Conne: 
ticut 

Mae Hokuf, High School, Tyr 
dall, South Dakota 

Mary Louise Almegren, Ball 
High School, Galvestor 
Texas 

Dorothy Rivers, Township 
High School, Seneca, Ill 
nois 

a . Annis, High School 
North Kansas City, Missouri 

Gene J. Bialeke, St. Mel Hig! 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Margaret Hawk, High School 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 

Dorothy Shockey, Memorial 
High School, Lawrence 
Kansas 

Margaret Owen, North Hig! 
School, Columbus, Ohie 


ie ® 


A wa rd 8 


Bronze Pin 


Margaret Hahn, Catholic Hig? 
School, Lancaster, Penney! 
vania 

Florence Breslin, Catholic In 
stitute, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 

Poris Hall, Medford Higi 
School, Chelsea, Wisconsin 

lola Hoffmann, High School 
Highland, Illinois 

Dorothy Ann Lenz, Central 
School, Chelsea, Wisconsin 

Eleanor C. Engmann, Hig! 
School, Ray, North Dakota 

Rosa Asumendi, High Schoo! 
Rotse, Idaho 

Laures Watson, Cape Girar 
deau Business College, Cane 
Girardeau, Missouri 

Mary Maggio, St. Anthony 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Eloise Kiger. Lincoln Higi 
School, Park Falls, Wis 
consin 

Withelmenea Rank, St Philo 
mena School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Arno Asmusson, High School 
Glenwood, lowa 

Adelaide Henry, High School 
Apollo, Pennsylvania 

Bernice Miller, High School 
Waubay. South Dakota 

Mary Deobesh. High School 
Tyndali, Soutn Dakota 
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Can You Supply the Words Missing Here? 


‘eins oe 


/ “9 A 
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4 
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Key to Last Month's “Talent Teaser” 


(The words missing or partly gone im the plate 
are given here in parenthesis) 
We have heard it said that (after) long confine- 


ment in their studios and by the stuffy charceal fires 
of their rooms im the Latin Quarter of (Paris), the 
inhabit that locality are apt (to be) 
made ill by excursions into the 
(air) is too strong and pure for them. 

We have observed a somewhat similar 
things when minds that have long (been) nourished 
on artificial thoughts and squalid little conventional 


students who 
country. The fresh 


state of 


ideas (are) suddenly introduced to some large doc 
trine of life (natural), simple, reasonable It seems 
to choke them The new ideas appear like poison 
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to these minds, just as fresh air seems (like) poison 
to the Paris students 

If this were the case in (every instance), humar 
progress would be a hopeless matter As it is 
are always a few who respond (to) the newer vision 
of things (every time) it is presented, and so there 
recruits 1! 


there 


is a continually increasing band of 
the cause of world (progress) Truth, 
‘divine contagion,” propagates itself, and as time goes 


having a 





(on) the number of those who, alarmed by the 
fresh thought, scuttle back into the old thought 
tenements tor safety, (grows) tewer and so the 
halance is gradually changed amd «= (Life) goes 





lestined (to do) 





forward as it 
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Helps on Division of Words 


Com piled* by Eva L. Connelly and Minnie A. Wendtland 
Mankato Commercial College, Mankato, Minnesota 


RULE I—Avoid all unnecessary division of words, carrying over the whole word 
wherever consistent with good spacing. Consult the dictionary frequently to be sure 
of proper syllabication. 


RULE Il—Words cf one syllable are never to be divided; as, man, child, hope, 
breadths, strength, looked, charged, changed, drowned, etc. 


RULE lll—Never divide a word of only four letters; as, only, and avoid where pos- 
sible the division of words in which the first or last syllable contains but two letters. 


RULE IV—Never separate the letters in diphthon ngs triphthongs, digraphs, trigraphs, 
nor, in general, mutes (p, 6, k, g, t, d) from the following / or r, as, boil-ing, bou-quet, 
isth-mus, re-pletion, re- -preef. 


RULE V—Avoid the division of proper names, and the separation of initials of a name. 
RULE Vi—Aveid dividing on a syllable with a silent vowel; as, people. 


RULE VII—Avoid dividing a number expressed in figures, or such combinations as 
6000 B. C., 7:45 p.m., Y.M.C.A. 


RULE VIII—In compound words avoid additional hyphens; as, stepping-stone, hocus- 
pocus, above-mentioned, ex-president. 


RULE IX—Avoid making the last word of a paragraph or of a page a divided werd. 
RULE X—Avoid letting more than two consecutive lines end in hyphens. 


RULE XI—If the addition of s to form the plural should make three letters at the erd 
ef a word, it would not justify division for the next line; as, remance, romances; 
instance, instances. Avoid such division. 


RULE XI!I—Prefixes and suffixes are generally separated from the body of the word; 
as, trans-act, wasp-ish, argu-ment. 

RULE XIII—A single consonant between two vowels is joined with the first vowel 
if the vowel is short, but with the second, if the vowel is long; as, hav-oc, ha-ven, 
lat-eral, la-tent, lem-on, le-mur. 

RULE XIV—When three consonants come together between two vowels, the first of 
which is short, divide efter the first consonant; as, min-strel, trun-dle, accom-plish, 
chil-dren, ac-tress. 


RULE XV—Two consonants not forming a digraph (as in “fa-ther”), occurring be- 
tween two vowels, are usually separated; as, an-gel, fer-tile, oc-tave, sym- A 


RULE XVI—Divide on a vowel wherever practicable. When a vowel alone forms a 
syllable in the middle of a word, keep it on the first line; as, sepa-rate, provi-dence. 
However, words ending in -able, -ible carry the vowel over to the next line; as, 
read-able, feas-ible. 

RULE XVII—In many instances, a consonant whose sound is modified by a following 
vowel should not be separated from that vowel; as, cen-sure, sen-sual, in-sure. 


RULE XVIII—When two vowels come together and are sounded separately they 
ef course belong to different syllables; as, pre-eminent, agree-able, the-ology, 
pre-ordination. 

RULE XIX—*“A hyphen may be used before the participial terminations en, ing, 
and ed when they are sounded as separate syllables, except when, according to rules 
of orthography, the preceding consonant is doubled, or where the terminations are 
preceded by soft ¢ or g.” Thus, dark-en, fill-ing, guess-ing, tell-ing, cross-ing, 
will-ing, act-ed, bound-ed; but fa-cing, eviden-cing, run-ning. 


RULE XX-—Soft ¢ or g preceding “ing” belongs to the following syllable; as, enti-cing, 
eviden-cing, rampa-ging, mana-ger. 
RULE XXI—Present participles ending in &ling, tling, gling, dling, carry these 
terminations over; as, twin-kling, chuc-kling, set-tling, sin-gling, han-dling. 
RULE XXIIl—Words ending in kler, tler, dler, ter, carry these terminations over; 
as, sprin-kler, whis-tler, laugh-ter, etc. 
RULE XXIII—Words should be divided according to pronunciation, and not according 
to derivation; as, democ-racy, knowl-edge, stenog-rapher, steno-graphic. However, 
wherever possible, divide according to both meaning and derivation; as, semi-annual, 
dis-pleasure, school-master. 

* From notes, by HMubert A. Hager. in the Grego Writer; Phyfe's 18.0600 Words Commonly Mis- 

pronounced, and The Manual of Style of Chicago University 
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“I'm in a Hurry” 
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(To be concluded next month) 


Merrily They Roll Along! 


OUR early fun along the sidewalks of 
New York—provided you spent your 
early days in that city—can now be made to 
pay dividends. Roller skating has gone into 
business. Messenger girls in the offices of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company are now 
provided with roller skates to accelerate the 
delivery of inter-department dispatches. 
Messages that call for a roller-skate service 
are those marked “X.” “That means it is 
urgent and not the slightest fraction of a 
second must be lost.” 
From the New York IVorld-Telegram, we 


learn that the terms X and RX are used to 
apply to different types of banking and stock 
messages involving money, orders to buy and 
sell which must be executed at distant points 
on the instant, and to death messages. The 
skating girls carry these messages only. 

The regular metal skate is used. The floors 
which are covered with heavy linoleum are 
waxed daily. 

And in spite of their daily mileage, the 
contributor of this article tells us at the end 
of her story, “The girls’ idea of a pleasant 
evening is to go ice-skating.” 
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SHORTHAND 
OTHER LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
= oa = 





IIS page of 
shorthand 
notes has a 


stronger appeal to 
the imagination 
than almost any 
other page ofl 
shorthand we have 
seen. 

Shorthand has 
been written under 
all kinds of cir- 
cumstances. Some 
of the most im- 
portant things in 
the world have 
been recorded in 
shorthand, and in 
the recording many 
a shorthand writer 
has had many a 
thrill. Think, for 
instance, of the 
shorthand writers, 
both French and 
German, who met, 
one fateful mid- 
night in November, 
1918, in that little 
railroad car in a 
French forest and 
reported the dis- 
cussions which led 
a few days later to 
the declaration of 
the Armistice, 
which the _ world 
celebrated so de- 
liriously on No- 
vember 11, 1918. Many other cases of parallel 
importance could be cited, back to the days 
when the Roman shorthand reporter sat in the 
those Ciceronian addresses 
centuries, are still a 


Senate recording 
which, after twenty 
model for orators. 
The page of shorthand reproduced here this 
month was written by Nils Strindberg over 
thirty years ago on Giles Island, a barren, 
desolate, icy waste. This shorthand was 
written as he and his two companions lay 


there awaiting cer- 
tain death from 
starvation, exhaus- 
tion, and exposure. 

On June 11, 
1897, Salomon 
Auguste Andrée, 
the leader of the 
expedition, started 
for the North Pole 
in a free balloon 
with two 
panions, Knut 
Fraenkel and Nils 
Strindberg An 
drée hoped that 
favorable currents 


com- 


of wind would 
blow his balloon 
the North 
Pole and back to 
civilization. He 
took with him car- 
rier pigeons, of 
which only one 
ever returned. As 
this was before the 
day of radio, the 
fate of Andrée and 
his companions has 
always been one of 
the obscurest mys- 
teries of modern 
days, a mystery al- 


across 


most ou a par with 


Notes on the Ill-Fated Polar Expedition the Marie Celeste. 
Found in Andrée’s Camp In 


August, 1930, 
the world was 
startled to read 

that the bodies of Andrée and his conipamuii 

had been found. Explorers had stumbled acci 
dentally upon the last camp of the long lost 
expedition, discovering not only the bodies 
but scientific instruments and as much of 
their equipment as the unfortunate men had 
been able to rescue after the loss of the hal 
loon. Papers and diaries found with the men 
showed that until the last they had continued 
to keep a record of events. More startling 
still, some of the photographic plates which 
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the men had exposed thirty years before were 
developed and found to be in good condition 
Nils Strindberg was a shorthand writer 
and much of the material he wrote in his 
last hours was written in shorthand. These 
shorthand notes, written under such tragic 
circumstances thirty years before, were found 
with the bodies and have since been deciphered 
Thus shorthand once more played a part in 
one of the great events of our present day 


Le C hanson des Sténographe 5 
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tests had always been at a disadvantage com 
pared with English-speaking and other candi 
dates, because the use of capital initials fo 
all nouns in the German language requires 
frequent use of the shift-key. As in inter 
national contests only the correct letter strokes 
are counted, it is pointed out that German 
participants always fare badly. The examina- 
tion committee of the Association of 
Commercial Education has therefore ruled 


German 
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Music and One of the Seven Verses of the New Edition of 
M. Duclaux’s “Stenographers’ Song” 


HORTHAND writers in Spain seem to be 

in the ascendant right now. We recorded 
recently the elevation of Sefior Indalecio 
Prieto to the post of Secretary of the Treasury, 
one of the most important positions in any 
government. 

In the recent election two well-known short- 
hand writers have been elected to the Cortes, 
which is equivalent to our House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

One of them, Miguel Andrés, is president 
of the shorthand union of Valencia. 

The other is Sefiorita Clara Campoamor. 

We join our own congratulations to those 
of the Spanish shorthand press. 


—EI Mundo Taquigrafico, Madrid, Spain, and 
Accion Taquigrafica, Valencia, Spain— 


N international inquiry was recently made 
by the committee of the Stenographic 
Council of the City of Braunschweig into the 
methods of counting strokes at international 
typewriting speed contests. The committee 


contended that German candidates at such con- 


that in all examinations and tests the use of 
the shift-key should be counted as one stroke. 
The committee is now in communication with 
M. Albert Navarre, Paris, editor of La Revue 
du Bureau and organizer of the annual inter 
national contests, in an effort to get an 
international ruling on this point. 


—Business Equipment Topics, 
London, England— 


YEAR or two ago we reproduced in 

these pages “La Chanson des Sténo 
graphes,” by Louis Marius Duclaux. We are 
reproducing it again this month because Mr 
Duclaux has revised the words in order, as 
he says, to give it a more truly international 
character, and he has added the piano accom- 
paniment. 

Those of you who may wish to secure copies 
for commercial club programs or the like 
should write direct to Mr. Duclaux at Passage 
Soixante-Quinze, Montpellier (Hérault), 
France. The price is two francs each, which 
comes to about eight cents apiece these days 
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CURIOUS CLIPPINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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Business Letters 


More Floor Machine Letters from the Contest Budget 
Submitted by Elizabeth Elicker, York, Pennsylvania 
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‘Yhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 








Marking Exhibits 


N some courts the clerk of the court still 

marks the exhibits and keeps the exhibit 

record, but it is generally the practice 
throughout this country for this duty to be 
entrusted to the reporter. As a matter of 
fact, only the reporter is in a position to do 
the job with the efficiency that so vital a part 
of the record calls for. The reporter alone is 
close enough to the record to know exactly 
what document is properly marked and what 
document is not. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to duplicate the numbering of an ex 
hibit or to omit the recording of a marked 
exhibit—minor errors ordinarily, but some 
times fraught with grave consequences 


Reporter Blamed for Errors 


It requires concentration and care even on 
the part of the reporter, as he is to 
the record, to keep his exhibit record correct. 
Most lawyers are careless in identifying 
marked papers, with the result that when the 
record goes on appeal, if the reporter has not 
been as careful with his exhibit record as he 


as close 


has with his shorthand, some parts of the 
final record will mean very little so far as 
the documentary evidence is concerned. And 


as it is but the natural thing to say that the 
reporter got his numbers mixed; the reporter 
in nine cases out of ten will receive the blame 
for the carelessness of somebody else 

Certainly the reporter. who values his repu 
tation is properly to be blamed if such a record 
comes from his however much in error 
the attorney may be. It is well enough to 
say that it is the attorney who is making the 
record and that his errors are upon his own 
head, but so long as the reporter is entrusted 
with the job of keeping track of the exhibits, 
he should do it not only efficiently so far as 
the mechanics of recording go, but he should 
do it intelligently as well. 


pen, 


Provide “Exhibit” Stamps 

Each reporter should possess a pair of ex- 
hibit stamps, one for plaintiff’s exhibits and 
one for marking the exhibits of the defendant. 
The stamp should preferably be small, such 
as can be imprinted upon any convenient space 





on the document to be marked (checks par 
ticularly are small and present little clear sur 
face for marking) It should carry the tith 
of the court and the initials or name of the 
reporter, all in small type, and, in larger type, 
the legend, “Plaintiff's Exhibit " (or “Ptft's 
Exhibit —’), etc. When this stamp is im 
printed upon the document and properly filled 


in, there is no doubt thereafter as to the 
exhibit or its proper number A distinctive 
ink for the stamp, such as red or violet, in 


contrast with the prevalent black or blue found 
in the body of most documents, will be a 
further aid to the stenographer, and, more im 
portant still, to the lawyer, enabling him to 
find the exhibit number quicker and call it off 
correctly when basing a question on it 


Keep An Evhibit Sheet Also 


The reporter will also, of have an 
exhibit sheet whereon he lists the 
each exhibit as it is marked in evidence or for 
identification ; but in addition to making merely 
a note of the number, the careful reporter also 
finds it invaluable, to make 
a brief shorthand note of the character oi th: 
exhibit. A word or two 
instances—just enough to identify the exhibit 
by a quick glance at the sheet. Thus, if the 
lawyer bases a question upon the contract in 
and he identifies it as Plaintiff's Ex 
hibit No. 3, when a glance at your sheet tells 
you he is wrong, that the contract was marked 
Plaintiff's Exhibit No. 2, it is matter 
to keep the record straight by correcting it 
quietly or else calling the error to the lawyer's 
attention, depending upon the 
Such a check upon so important a matter as 
the exhibit record is appreciated by everyone 
concerned in the case, but it has the more im 
mediate and selfish advantage of safeguarding 
the reputation of the reporter for careful, a 
curate reporting 


course, 


number ol 


wherever possible, 


will suffice in most 


evidence, 


a simple 


circumstances 


Index of Exhibits 


Cases 


Mids in Daily Copy 


the minutes are 
referred to by 
a simple little 


In a daily copy case, where 
furnished overnight and are 
counsel throughout the trial, 
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A Negligence Case —II 


(Continued from the February issu 
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(To be continued next month) 
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index or typewritten list provided by the re 
porter of the exhibits offered during the day 


is of great aid and assistance 


The reporter, 
is he dictates, can make a note of each exhibit, 
with a brief identification on a separate sheet 
ot paper, to be typewritten later; or when 
his transcript is finished he can run through 
his notes and cull out the exhibits for th 
index while the operators are still transcribing 
This should present no difficulty if the ex 
hibits, as they go in, are marked 

enough to stand out on the page from the 


listinctively 


regular run of questions and answers, as the, 


should be 


HE New Yorl 

State Shorthand 

Reporters’ As 
sociation, the oldest 
shorthand body in the 
United States, held 
its annual convention 
at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
y ork 
City, on December 28 
and 29. With Presi 
dent Harold Eyre 
gavel 


vania, New 


wielding the 
and with a progran 
provided by Secretar: 
MacClinton, the con 
vention proved to be 
one of the most suc- 
cessful, in the matter 
of interest displayed 
and progress made, in 
the long line of the 
Association's hity-six 
yearly gatherings 
One unfortunate ci 
cumstance marred the Reporters 
complete success and 
enjoyment of the ses 
sions That was the fact that within the 
hotel itself President Peters of the National 


Association, who had journeved to 


Reporters’ 
New York to convey the greetings of the na 
tional organization, lay ill; how seriously ill 
few of the members really knew, but the 
realization that he was in the hotel and unabk 
to be present on the convention floor cast a 
gloom over the meetings. The news of his 
death, as the last session was ending, was a 
tremendous shock to the convention, which 
rose in silent tribute to the memory of a man 
whom they had learned to love and to respect. 
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Charles Lee Swem 
President, New York 


Association 
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In some cases it is possible, by waiting for 
the operators to finish and when all the pages 
are numbered, not only to list the exhibits, 
but to ascribe to each entry the page number 
where the offer is made and the exhibit 
marked. Such a complete index as this is 
requently of the greatest service to the trial 
attorneys in an important case, and adds fur 
ther to the reputation of the reporter It 
might well be done where the case warrants 
it; but certainly 
be furnished the attorneys in every daily copy 


case, where the minutes are constantly resorted 


it least a simple index should 


to during the trial 


The business ses 
sions resolved them 
selves into an active 
discussion of two ma 
jor topics : one of them 
not entirely new to 
convention proceed 
ings but so vital as to 
be of paramount m 
terest wherever re 
porters gather the 
other a matter unique 
and of tar-reaching 
influence, it is to be 
hoped, upon there 


porting protession 


New ork Lawyer 

Participates in Dis 

cussion of Report 
ing Problems 


Underweed @ Underwoed Studi. Mr. Willard B. Bot 


tome, in his paper 
“How Court Records 
Are Made—and Why,” 


succinctly and clearly 


State Shorthand 


focused attention upon 
a half-dozen major problems that the reporte: 
almost daily meets in the making of an accurate 
and faithful record. His exposition took the 
form of questions propounded to the conven 
tion in the following form 


Ouestion 1 Is the reporter justified in correcting 
mistakes of counsel in calling off proper names and 
dates, when the reporter knows the mistakes are 
unintentional, and that to make the 


make a hetter record 


correction will 


> 


Question 2 (a) Is the reporter justified at any 
tume in correcting the unintentional mistake —as the 
reporter views it—of the witness? 
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(b) Is tt permi to change a witness's answet 


from Yes to No when the ense of the question and 


your knowledge of the case convince ou that he 
meant to say No 
Uuestion 3 Is the reporter justified in stopping 


the procerdings whenever he see the record hecomi 
confused—-or should he adopt the attitude of non 


interference?” 


These three questions, among others, Mr 
Bottome asked the convention, with interesting 
and trequently humorous citations of their 
pertinency. The succeeding discussion, natur 
ally enough, brought no unanimous agreemen 
upon the answers to be given, but it produced 
an enlightening and instructive exchange oi 
views, as it was intended. It was a discussion, 
incidentally, that was entered into by one oi 
the leading members of the Bar of New York, 
Mr. Robert H. Elder, who was in attendance 
as a visitor during the proceedings and as 
guest of honor at the convention luncheon. 


Reporter and Attorney Should Cooperate 


Mr. Elder spoke frankly and at length upon 
the problems thus raised, agreeing with the 
reporters’ analysis and solution of them in 
the main, but pointing out the need of a closer 
cooperation between the a torney trying the 
case and the reporter, a coOperation that would 
automatically answer most of the questions 
raised. He thinks the reporting profession 
as does the profession of the law, needs all 
it can get of so-called higher education, and 
a complete comprehension of the varied sub 
jects upon which the reporter is called on 
to exercise his technical skill. Mr. Elder has 
ior years been one of the leaders in the fight 
within New York State for higher educa 
tional requirements on the part of aspiring 
members of the Bar; and he thinks that the 
academic education of a shorthand reporter 
should be not less than a high school educa 
tion, and he would place it higher. 


Membership Opened to Bar 


The convention, after full discussion led 
by Secretary MacClinton and upon resolution 
proposed by Mr. Swem, amended the by-laws 
and constitution to provide for a new class 
of membership within the association; the 
resolution reading as follows 


Whereas, it is desirable to effect a closer cooperation 
hetween this Association and its membership and the 
members of ihe Bar 

And whereas, it is believed that such affiliation of 
this Association with the members of the legal pr 
fession will inure to the common benefit of both 
professions, will render invaluable aid in improving 
the procedure and conduct of the courts, and also 
in the compilation of better legal records; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that there be in 
augurated and initiated within this organization a 
class of membership to be known as Associate Mem 
bership. Such associate members shall codperate 
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with this Association in at ad ' capacity and tor 
the purpose ol promeotimga the vst mterest of the 
legal and shorthand protessions und shall be exempt 
from the payment of ! Il financial respor 
sithulity 


The resolution was unan’mously a lopted, 
and the convention immediately elected as the 
first Associate Member the distinguished mem 
ber of the Bar who had taken so active and 
inspiring a part in its two-day proceedings, 
Mr. Robert H. Elder, former District At 
torney and a recognized leader of the Bar ol 


New York City. 


i“nglish Court Procedure E rplained at 
Luncheon 


\ luncheon guest and speake was Mr 
John A. Wilson, Assistant U. S. District At 
torney Mr. Wilson, a Rhodes scholar and 
Oxiord graduate, made a mosi illuminating 
informal talk on the procedure of Englis! 
courts and o: English law 


Judge Knox Guest of Honor at Banquet 


The annual banquet was the forum this 
vear for a noteworthy address by the guest 
f honor, the Honorable John C. Knox, 
Presiding Justice of the U. S. District Court, 
Southern District of New York. Judge Knox, 
after a witty and informal introduction, delved 
into the history of stenography, with a schol 
arly and generous exposition of the shorthand 
art. His knowledge and comprehension of 
reporting matters was a stimulating note to 
the entire gathering 

\mong the guests at the banquet was Mrs 
llorace A. Edgecomb, who travels from Bos 
ton every year to celebrate her birthday by 
attending the New York State convention 
Toastmaster Swem on behalf of the Asso 
ciation, presented to her a beautiful bouquet 
ot roses, with the Association's tribute to the 
“charming lady who permits us each year to 
sit m on her birthday party, a lady who is 
heloved of shorthand reporters from coast to 
coast.” ° 

Louis Goldstein's remarkably good motion 
picture film, portraying in action and other 
wise the members of the natiwnal association, 
was a fitting climax to a successful banquet 
and annual meeting 


Swem EK lected President 


The officers elected for the new year were 
Charles L. Swem, Supreme Court, New York 
City, president; Harry M. Kidder, Supreme 
Court, Brooklyn, vice president; Seth B. Mac 
Clinton, Federal Court, New York City, se: 
retary-treasurer; Joseph B. Neitlich, Supreme 
Court, New York City, chairman of the E-rec- 
utive Board. 
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More About “Speed Practice” 
From “Factors of Shorthand Speed” 
; By David Wolfe Brown 
Late Official Reporter, U. S. House of Representatives 


(One of -ockh par of words is correct in the place it appears; select the right one as you read aleng 
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[This article can be read by anyone who has completed the eighth Chapter of the Manwel.) 
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A Transportation Czar Who Started as a Stenographer 


(C oncinded 


quickly as it can be told, of course; my prog- 
ress stretched over a period of years. My 
particular job as vice president was super- 
vision of the traffic department, as well as the 
law department. This increased my oppor- 
tunity to learn something about the practical 
side of the railroad business. After two years, 
however, I was offered a partnership in one 
of the leading legal firms of the South—a 
Louisville firm—and accepted. But I never 
lost interest in or contact with the railroad 
business 

“Two years afterward I came to New York 
as general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka, 
ind Santa Fe. Here again I engaged in the 
practice of law. For eight years I was also 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Santa Fe system, and in 1916 retired from the 
law, to devote my entire time to 
company as chairman of 


practice ol 
the affairs of that 
the Board 

“When the Government took over the rail 
a war measure, | was asked to assist 
in organizing the Railroad Administration, 
Assistant Director General of 
Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo. In January, 1919, I became Director 
General, and held that until after 
the railroads were returned to their owners in 
May, 1920 

“My experience in Washington during the 
war period gave me additional opportunities 


roads as 


and became 
Railroads, under 


position 


for studying business in relation to railroads, 
and since then business problems have inter 
ested me more and more 


Arbiter of International River Shipping 


“The peace treaties had provided that nu 
merous important and difficult questions as 
to the allocation of river shipping on the inte: 
national rivers of Europe should be decided 
by an arbiter designated by the President of 
the United States. President Wilson selected 
me for this task 

“In 1921, I again returned to New York to 
take up the practice of law, and have been 
actively engaged in that profession ever 
since. The League of Nations asked me 
1925 to make an investigation of conditions 
of navigation on the Danube and Rhine, so 
I devoted some time to that work. To this 
day I have continued to be actively identified 


from page 330) 


with transportation As each problem has 
come along, I have done my best to solve it 
Then I have taken up another.’ 

Mr. Hines mention of the dil 
ficulty of his European tasks. But, in order 
to reach a determination of these problems of 
the Rhine and the Danube, it was necessary 
for him to study the economic conditions of 
the nations concerned, to examine into the 
channels of trade, and to consider the de 
velopment of world commerce, as related to 
these international river Interna 
tional law, the extent of military operations 
the grain traffic on the Danube, the coal move 
ment, manufactured products and imports 
all these things had to be considered. 

In order to determine these questions, th« 
former Kentucky stenographer made _ thre« 
trips of practically the entire length of the 
Danube, and in addition held formal hearings 
and conferences with delegates from the vari 
ous nations in Paris and other European 
capitals. He listened to all arguments and 
sifted all the facts presented. His success as 
a fair and impartial arbitrator has been recog- 


made no 


systems 


nized by a number of European nations, which 
have awarded him their highest decorations 

No legal task is too stupendous for Walker 
D. Hines to undertake; no problem of law is 
too difficult to taekle. His law firm ranks with 
the very best ih New York City, and Mr. 
Hines is as active as his younger partners 
One of the biggest jobs he has undertaken in 
it would be difficult to visualize 
a bigger—was that of laying the foundation 
tor coordinating production and consumption 
in the cotton textile industry. Just think of 
trying to coOrdinate the various phases in an 
industry with $2,000,000,000 of invested capital ! 


recent years 


Shorthand a Distinct {dvantage 


Oi shorthand, Mr. Hines says: 

“I have the feeling that the exceptional con 
tacts which grew out of the opportunities af 
forded by my stenographic work helped to 
open up additional opportunities. I still us« 
shorthand in making quick preliminary drafts 
of documents which I do not wish to dictate 
at the outset. I do not maintain that a good 
education is essential for a young 
man about to enter the legal profession, but 
I think it is a distinct advantage.”’ 


business 





This interesting series of articles by Mr. 


William Loeb, and George B. Cortelyou. 





McConnell, which started in September, has 
already featured Howard W. Schotter, Roy T. Davis, William J. Deegan, W. Morgan Shuster, 
Following 
Charles E. Murphy, Leon Henderson, Irving G. Thalberg, and Peter B. Kyne. 


issues will present interviews with 
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